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also likely to be found. In research, a significant association between work and children's achievement will be overdetermined because a large number of family attributes and characteristics are correlated and, hence, difficult to separate. In addition, a significant pattern of associations among correlated factors is difficult to interpret because, as I have previously noted, the direction of causality cannot be inferred from cross-sectional research. Should family organization or the propensity to move be considered an adaptation to work, or a family characteristic that precedes choice of work roles and sites? Families have been observed to structure the rules for homework or to change neighborhoods and schools in response to a child's achievement. There are plausible reasons for supposing that at least some families make decisions regarding the organization of family life and the desirability of relocating on the basis of their children's school performance. At the very least, a large number of parents have persuaded both themselves and their children that large sacrifices and major decisions were made for the sake of their children's education.
Textbooks on research design provide insight, if not solutions, for these problems. The dilemma of correlated determinants can be resolved, at least in part, if one has a very large sample or a very tightly controlled design. The issue of causal direction requires a series of observations taken before and after the behavior of interest or a strong theoretical rationale for assuming a specific ordering. Both strategies are, however, relatively costly in terms of time and resources. Without a cogent theoretical agenda, the prospects for systematic research in these areas seem dim.
Finally, the historical patterns of increasing employment by women reflect dramatic changes in both the nature of work and the expectations of families. Later marriage means a longer period of time in which to gain work experience before childbearing, and previous work experience predicts continuous participation in the labor force. Smaller families are associated with higher rates of maternal employment (Presser and Baldwin, 1980). The increase in the demand for women's work has been documented (Oppenheimer, 1974). We do not have systematic studies of how changes in the timing and sequencing of family life have facilitated maternal employment, nor do we know how the work context has changed or adjusted to the needs of mothers. It is not unreasonable to argue that structural changes in the nature of work have enabled mothers to work, while family and life-style changes have accommodated to the demands of work. Studies of such changes require different models and assumptions than are common in social research; in particular, they cannot be studied in depth by analyzing cross-sectional patterns.w..ducation was highly val-Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
